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TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE: | 


RIGHT HONORABLE $SIR, 
MON G the various addreſſes 
that have hallowed the ſpirited 
diſmiſſion of the late incapable mi- 
niſtry, and your conſequent elevation, 


it is matter of ſurprize to many that 


none have been preſented perſonally 
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to yourſelf, Not a ſhadow of reaſon 


for this negle& can I ſurmiſe. 


| Tu inexperience and incapacity of 
your predeceſſors might have furniſhed 
many a happy contraſt with your own 


political profundity and public ſervices, 


while the modeſty of your deport- 
ment, and the purity of your con- 


nections, might have wound up many 


a well- turned period. Materials then 


could not be wanting; - Tam aſtoniſh- 


ed inclination ſhould. 


Trzrs is not a true child of the 
Kirk but is your friend. The ſocicties 
of Glaſgow ſhould at leaſt have ſaved 
Vlenchies 1 | the 


1 
the credit of their countrymen, and 
have addreſſed the true and genuine 
ſucceſſor of their tutelary pecr in the 
confidence of their ſovereign. 


Mos r ſincerely, Sir, do I lament 
their want of urbanity as well as gra- 
titude, and am ſorry it is left for fo 
humble an individual to publiſh the 


ſentiments of a nation. 


AssURED however that I am not 
miſtaken in my opinion, I will venture 
even to invite that cenſure, which 
your known modeſty and characteriſtic 
diffidence will ea i mA to a 
ere panegyriſt. nen 
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» IT Have, Sir, the merit of being 
born on the north fide of the Tweed, 


and may be ſuppoſed to know the ſen» 
timents of my countrymen. 


HaLcvon days, Sir, we already 


enjoy by anticipation, under the in- 


fluence of your auſpicious adminiſtra- 
tion; and, if I may judge from the 
correſpondence of our brethren, the 


Preſbyterians of England, the 507 is 


r 


Fon the conſiſtency of our princi- 
ples, Sir, we need but look back to 
thoſe days when we baſked under the 
Tt benignity of royal ſmiles. 
Other 
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Other nations might diſpute with us 
the ſuperiority of democratic} turbu- 
lence . and . calviniſtical - confuſion in 
church government; but, I boaſt it 
with an honeſt pride, we ſtand unri- 
valled as the humbleſt of ſlaves to the 
deſpotiſm of the worſt of monarchs. 


We, Sir, then, the inhabitants of 
this choſen corner of the land, are your 
firm friends from principle ; the Preſ- 
byterians of England are your RP 
from policy, 


'Turrs are, 1 cannot deny it, ſeme 
who doubt your capacity to govern; 
and your reſignation to be governed; 
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and, from ſuch ill- grounded appre- 
henſions, prognoſticate a political down- 
fal as ſudden as they ſay was your 


miniſterial elevation: but I, Sir, fore- 
ſee a far different event. I know the 
happy perſeverance of the maſter who 
employs you; I know the laudable 


attachment to dominion which actu- 


| ates yourſelf ; I know, Sir, the con- 

ſititutional object of the few who puſh- 

ed you into office; and all men know 

| the amiable neceſlities, as well as the 

| venial vices of your colleagues, which 

N | | 


nothing leſs than the emoluments of 


office and the cuſtody of the public purſe 


can ſupply the means of gratifying. 
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Ir was the miſtaken policy of the 
laſt 
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laſt reign, to delegate ſuch powers of 
the crown to the miniſter of the day as 
might be exerciſed by him without 
derogation from the dignity of the 
monarch, and with advantage to the 
ſubject. 1 ſay it was miſtaken, for it 
ſurely is an impeachment on the good 
ſenſe of the ſovereign of a free country 
to be pleaſed with being popular, and 
on that of his miniſter to be ſuſpected 
of a fantaſtic veneration for a conſtitu- 
tion, which has nothing better to 
recommend it than its being the parent 
of liberty. Obedience ſhould be the 
effect of compulſion, not of inclina- 
tion, to gratify the feelings of royalty. 
Subjects were made for the pleaſure 
| of 
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of kings, not kings for the happineſs of 


their mite 


Tur houſe of Pelham were driven 
from power and popularity to make 
way for a man, the tenure of whoſe of- 


fice ſhould be the inveterate hatred of 


the ſubject, and his ſecurity the 
ſole pleaſure of the maſter he ſerved. 


Tut ſyſtem was then formed which 
has ever ſince been invariably purſued ; 


purſued with ſuch undiſguiſed vehe- 


mence, that the very man who adviſed 


it, has been obliged to ſkulk from its 
ſuppart ; ; not becauſe he leſs approves 
the cauſe, but becauſe it is avowed 


; with 


L 
with ſo little diſguiſe, that he. is afraid 
of ſuffering as its author; cConſcious 
that the good people of England do 
not always diſcover what is really for 


their intereſt. 


In purſuance of this ſyſtem it was, 
that a noble Lord, now in oppoſition, 
was ſuftered to remain ſo long at the 
head of affairs His heart, however, 
failing him at laſt; or, as ſome 
ſay, having ſome qualms of conſci- 
ence about the number of Americans 
who had dared to claim the rights 
of Britiſh ſubjects, and had deſerved- 
ly bled in the cauſe of rebellion, 
majorities deſerted him, and he yas 

C | left 
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left to enjoy the pleaſures of penitence 
in retirement. The next adminiſtration 


was formed for the ſole purpoſe of 


introducing into it the E. of 8 —. 
We all know the ſequel, The puſil- 
lanimous Peer, who preferred the 
liberty of the ſubje& to the inclination 


of his maſter, was ſnatched away at 2 


lucky moment to make way for the 


elevation of his more accommodating 


coadjutor. . Never was a man formed 


by nature for a miniſter of this country, 


if he was not. Monarchical in his 


politics; - Preſbyterian in his religion. 


_ Unacquaiated with thoſe rules of mo- 


rality that confine the exertions of an 
enterprizing. ſtateſman, unreſtrained 


by 
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by the flimſy. obligation of political 
attachment, and unembarraſſed by any 
ſuperiority of talents, which only con- 
found, while they multiply, the objects 


of attention. Under ſuch a miniſter 


we expected happy days. He had all 
the advantages, without the odium of 


being born on this ſide Tweed. 


Is it not ſtrange that factious Dema- 
gogue, whoſe name I cannot mention 


without indignation, could not be 


3 contented with eaſe, affluence, 'and 
liberty himſelf, but he muſt” alſo 
extend theſe gentlemanly privileges 
to the unworthy vulgar ? Such however 
was his miſtaken enthuſiaſm, and dur 
i Y 2 -- favourite 
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favourite Peer fell in the popular 


convulſion ſtirred up by his mere 25 7 


of the gab. 


1 ! thrice hail, the happy day 


when this man of the people was 


diſmiſſed from power, with that 


candour, liberality, and ſpirit, which 
the inſulted rights of majeſty might 


well ſuggeſt. I ſhould ſtand excuſed, 


Sir, I truit, if, in expreiling my feel- 


ings on this occaſion, I exceeded thoſe 


bounds of decorum, which ſhould ge- 
nerally limit the obſervations of a 


political addreſs. The two great, and 
deteſtible, objects of this Gentleman's 
wiſhes were, as is well known, to givę 

ſecurity 
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ſecurity to the lives and properties of the 


b arbarous and rich inhabitants of India, 


and to repeal the marriage act. Now, 
Sir, could any thing be more cruel to 
the natives of this happy land ? Of all 
thoſe true patriots, whoſe honeſt ambi- 
tion and ſucceſsful induſtry have given 
them the name of Nabobs, ſix out of 
every ten are my own countrymen, 
The conſequences of the marriage act 
are too well known to need an obſer- 
vation: the few, that are ignorant of 
the advantages ariſing to Scotland from 
it, may be informed at Gretna Green - 


where its influence has transformed 


the blackſmith's forge into an altar of 


Hymen. Your elevation to power 


alone 


23 
alone prevented the tears of the Kirk 


from bedewing the foot of the throne. 


From you, Sir, we have every reaſon 


to expect the accompliſhment of thoſe 


events, which the ſpirit and connections 


of your great example, the E. of 8 ; 


| promiſed. The tear of joy trickles 


down my cheek while I contemplate 
the early virtues that ſeem already 
budding in yourſelf, and the well 
earned laurels which adorn the brows 
of your maturer colleagues, We may 
now expect the revival of that ſyſtem 
which had for ſome time yielded to 
the ſtern virtues of Mr, F—. | 


Your own merits are certainly the 
firmeſt 


[ 5 
firmeſt baſis on which to build your 


fame; and you may fairly cry out 
with the Poet: 


Non genus & proavos & quæ non ſecimus ipſi, &c. 


Ir is no unfavourable omen, how- 
ever, that you are deſcended from that 
miniſter, who was brought into admi- 
niſtration to head a Tory intereſt, 
which the then favourite was erecting to 
overturn that edifice, the family of Pel- 
ham and the Whigs had long been 
building, as a ſanctuary for their favou- 
rite, fantaſtic, Deity, the Goddeſs 
Liberty : of that miniſter, who accept- 
ed a Peerage as the price of the people's 


confidence and his own fidelity : of 
that 


1 
that miniſter, who was the undiſguiſed 
advocate for giving to the King's pro- 
clamation the force of law. Theſe, 


Sir, I ſay, are circumſtances, from 


which we may preſage the happieſt 
conſequences to the aggrandizement 
of that prerogative, which has never yet 
been ſufficient for the eaſe of our 
Monarchs, or the reaſonable ſubjuga- 
tion of their people, when we reflect 
that the ſon of that very miniſter is 
now in the firſt office in adminiſtra- 
tion ; a ſon too, who has imbibed all 


the hone/? prejudices of his fire | +» 


þ IT may indeed be objected that 
4 when age and infirmity had broken 


his 


1 


his reſolution (or, as ſome would ſay, 
when experience had matured his ta- 
lents) he endeavoured to overturn 
that ſecret influence, which had before, 
in a refractory moment, overturned 
him, Accurſed be the memory of the 
man, who could ignominiouſly prefer 
being the ' miniſter of the people to 
being the ſlave of a ſovereign. Patri- 
ots may plant laurels on his grave, but 
the thiſtle, the moſt honorable of flow- 
ers, ſhall diſdain the nouriſhment his 
aſhes would afford, 


ConTiNnue, Sir, to ac as you have 
begun, and your object will be ſoon 
attained. Conſcious of your own in- 


D tegrity 


tegrity and your maſter's approbation, 
ſhew that contempt for the reſolutions 
of the Commons and the buſineſs of 
the nation, which an ungrateſul peo- 
ple merit, 2D. | 


Tux Church of England are a de- 
generate and baſe-horn brood : we are 
the only good ſubjects, By the aſſiſt- 
ance of Lord T—— you may rea- 
ſonably expe& to | get that barrier be- 
tween us and power, the teſt, aboliſh- 
ed, We ſhall then get admiſſion into 
the Houſe of Commons, and ſhall be 
ſully able to prove the ſtrength of our 
attachment by the vigour of our per- 
ſecutions. We know we have ng 
friends 


oy 4 
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friends among the people who are not 
of our own perſuaſion; among the proud 
Peers we can expect but few; we have 
no one to look up to then for protec- 
tion but the third eſtate of the conſti- 
| tution : our own ſafety, therefore, 
will be a ſufficient pledge of our fide- 


lity to him in his moſt dangerous and 
moſt ſecret ſervices. Seize then the 
happy moment, we are ſtrong, zea- 
lous, and united. Vou have advan- 
tages of which delay will rob you paſt 
redemption. Your youth will ſcreen 
you ff rom the charge of deliberate con- 
ſpiracy, and prevent the declamations 
of oppoſition on the beauty of the 
D 2 conſtitution 
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conſtitution and the liberty of the 
ſubject. | 


War, Sir, may you not expect 
from the aſſiſtance of your colleagues? 
Men collected from every part and 
every party of the kingdom for- cheir 
wiſdom, their gratitude, their confiſ 
tency, their virtues, their patri- 


5 b 
otilm. 


WHAT may we not expect from 


the unimpaired fortune and indepen- 
dent character of the ſage P— S——? 


Had Junius but lived till now, he 
would have immortalized his virtues, 


as 


[ ar 1 

as he did tlioſe of his father. His 
fire indeed had one foible, though an 
amiable one, from which his offspring 
is moſt happily exempted !- His wan- 
ton liberality provided for every one 
that bore the name of M. 80 ſays 
Junius—The ſon has moſt wiſely pre- 
vented the indulgence of any ſuch 
inclination, by the diſſipation of his own 
fortune, and the deſertion of _ thoſe 
connections, which might have ſerved 
his family without the ſacrifice of his 
principles. As it is, the poverty of 
his relations is a ſtanding monument of 
the regeneration of the head of the fa- 
mily. IT ought perhaps to have given 
the place of ceremony and precedence 


to 


T 22 J. 
to the. man who ſtands higheſt in our 
eſtimation. It gentleneſs of counte- 
nance and elegance of manners, if 
amiable condeſcenſion and diffident 
candour, if honorable connections and 
domeſtic virtues, if above all, noble 
contempt of every thing, which tlie 
ſuperſtition of the prieſthood has dig- 
nified with the name of morality or 
religion, are in eſtimation, Lord 'T— 
muſt be dear indeed to us. From 
ſuch a man, the repeal of a teſt, the 
great object of our abhorrence, will 
meet with no oppoſition. 


Or the two noble ſecretaries I will 
ſay nothing. Mark Anthony and 
. Ocavius 


- 


[ 23 ] 
Octavius had their I and Lord 
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I xNow not whether it makes part 
of your peculiar merits, or thoſe of 
the noble P. —t of the C— 1], that 
all old animoſities are buried i in oblivi- ; 
on, and that two ſuch eminent cha- 
racters, whoſe whole lives have been 
proverbially at variance, ſhould have 
produced a coalition incapable even of 
a momentary ſeparation ;, a coalitian 
as wonderful as that ancient one of 
the Babes in the Wood, who lived and 
fied wandering hand in hand. 


Come 


L 244 ] 


Come liſten well ye parents dear, 
A diſmal tale Ill tell, | 
How G=—r and P—t rogether fray'd, 
And how together fell.—&c. 


needs not 


TRE M of the O- 
the feeble efforts of my pen to celebrate 


his virtues. His pliability of temper 
would alone be a paſsport to the affec- 
tions of the Kirk, One fault indeed 
he has: he has adopted the notion of 
the Church of Rome, that marriage is 
a ſacrament, and adheres too churliſh- 


ly to conjugal fidelity. 


Wrar words, Sir, ſhall I find which 
can do juſtice to the merits of your ex pe- 
rienced 


t ns *] 
tienced counſellor and friend, my own 
countryman ? If his political verſabi- 
lity does not prove his faithful attach- 
ment to the one great end and object, 
and his inſtantaneous ſilence on the ſuba 
ject of a late enormous delinquency 
manifeſt his incorruptible integrity, 
they are beyond the power of Pulteney 

himſelf to demonſtrate. 


Givn me leave, Sir, in the freedom 
of advice, to recommend to your at- 
tention two noble Peers who will ſtea- 
dily aſſiſt you in the proſecution of 
your glorious plan. I mean Lord V 
S—— and the E. of S——, No man 


tan ſerve a monarch faithfully who 
E has 


L a6 ©] 
has not betrayed the people ſhamefully, 
The former of theſe will muſter your 
troops with ability. He knows when 
to engage he ſays himſelf, we are all 
convinced he knows when to retreat. 
Enliſt him under your banners, he 
will ſerve your purpoſe well. Of the 
noble E— I have ſome doubts. He 
has connected himſelf with your adver- 
ſaries, and his incorruptible attach- 
ments may perhaps be proof againſt 
temptation. Beſides he has the repu- 
tation of being too religious for the 
ſociety of youth: At leaſt, ſo ſays the 
tmmaculate Ch— bern of London, 
and produces their quondam midnight 
orgies as a proof. Who could have 
. | | expected 
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expected to have ſeen the day when 
the houſes of G lle and of P---t 
ſhould accept the plaid and bagpipe 
from the hands of D-—-s, and John- 
ny W- become the advocate of 


kings, and patron of prerogative. . . 


Havins ſeen this converſion to the 
true Kirk, I have lived long enough: 
I could die contented, and congratu- 
late my native highlands on the mi- 


raculous change. 


Ix the happy days of Charles I, 
Lord Strafford called himſelf the 
miniſter of the crown; Lord Danby 
did the ſame in the pious reign of 
E 2 Charles 


11 
Charles II; but I did not preſume 
even to hope for ſuch reſolution from 
a miniſter in the degenerate days of 
George III. 


Taz ſtreets of Paris blazed with 
bonfires and illuminations on your mi- 
niſterial appointment: The ſtreets of 

Edinburgh ſhall blaze when the object 
of that appointment is attained. 


Your ſincere Friend, 


A P&ESBYTERIAN: 
of the 


Kinx of SCOTLAND, 
171 * F 8 
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Ne having the honor of your 


perſonal acquaintance, in the 


few following lines, which I take the 
liberty of addreſſing to you, 1 ſhall 


neither, from an affectation of mode- 


ration, 


„ 
ration, give you more credit for the 
principles which you profeſs to actuate 
you in your late Treatiſe on the India 
Bill, than appear on the face of it; 
nor ſhall I cenſure with acrimony what 
is ſtated, at leaſt, to be diſcuſſed with 
candor. I intend to paſs in ſilence 
over the former part of your pamphlet, 
where you allow reaſonable doubts even 
to the honeſteſt of mankind, as well as 
the arguments you yourſelf adduce in 
oppoſition to the bill in queſtion. . I 
do not find that the former has gained 
you the credit you certainly meant to 
lay claim to by your attempt to appear 
candid, nor that the latter have made 


many COnver ts. 


. ALL, 


1 
Alt, to which I mean to apply my- 
ſelf at preſent, .is the removal of thoſe 
prejudices you have raiſed by the miſ- 
application of a paſſage from De 
Lolme, and to obviate ſuch objections 
as you intend ſhould be collected by 


inference and implication from it a- 


gainſt the India Bill. 


You fay, You cannot help tran- 
ſcribing a ſhort paragraph from the 
19th chapter of that excellent author, 
and the paſſage you ſele& is this: 


If through the unforeſeen operation 


« of ſome: new regulation, made to 


« reſtrain the royal prerogative, or 


* through ſome ſudden public revo- 


ce lution, 


L ad |] 


| ec lution, | any particular bodies or 
| « claſſes of individuals, were ever to 
| acquire a perſonal independent ſhare 
| © in the exerciſe of the governing 
| c authority, we ſhould behold the 


| virtue and patriotiſm of the legiſla- 

[| 4 tors and great men immediately ceaſe 
ee with its cauſe, and the ariſtocracy, 
ec as it were watchful of the opportu- 
* nity, burſt out at once and ſpread 
c itſelf over the kingdom.“ 


Tris paſſage you apply to the 
India Bill; and the conſequence you 
with to make us dread from it, is, 
evidently, the extenſion of the powers 
of the ariſtocraſ p. 4 
By 


1.0141. 
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By the ariſtocracy, I prefume you 
mean what Mr. De Lolme meant, the 
Houſe of Peers, in contradiſtinction to 
the democracy or Houſe of Commons. 
Now, Sir, let us advert to the fact 
and the means; in other words, let us 
examine whether the power of the 
ariſtocracy 1 is with the promoters of the 
India Bill, and whether it is likely to 


encreaſe their authority; and alſo, 


whether that Bill would have been the 
means of erecting that ſort of ſove- 


reign, independent, executive, power, 
your favourite author alludes to in 


your ſelected paſſage. 


Trar the ariſtocracy, or Houſe of 
F Peers 


1 * 1 


Peers, Were Not friends ˖0 the India 
Bil, 1 need not now affert. That they 
never would have been made to, by 


any flattering increaſe of authority it 
was to give t] them, I think, is, as cvi- 
dent. 1 the enjoyment of places and 
emoluments, when actually poſſeſſed 

by A few, are ſuppoſed | to create an 


undue bias, the hope of emolument, 


(which I believe it will be granted me 
always pervades : a much greater num- 
ber than poſſeſſion can ever gratify) 
muſt create a greater: yet with all 
theſe advantages, in perſpective as it 
were, the influence of the Crown was 
found to predominate over every con- 
ſideration of miniſterial reward, ariſto- 


cratical 


ctaticaF authority, or Indian emolu- 
ment. That the Bill if it had paſſed, 


was not likely to erect an independent 


power of that fort, at leaſt, I think, 
muſt be as evident to every one, who 
conſiders the deſcription of men that 
were to have controuled the affairs of 
India. The labour of tlie Commiſſion- 
ers would have been too great, and the | 
falaries too ſmall, to have induced the 
members of the ariſtocratical part of 
the community to engage in ſuch a ſer- 
vice. Where then, and upon whom, 
would the government of India have 
| neceffarily devolved? On perſons of a 
democratical deſcription to be ſure; 


F 2 on 
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on a certain number of men, choſen 


out of che bulk of the people. 


A NoBLE Peer having conſented to- 
add dignity to the commiſſion, by per- 
mitting his name to be placed at the 
head, affords no argument againſt my 
poſition, inaſmuch as it adds no pow- 
er or conſequence to the ariſtocracy, as 


a body. 


Bur perhaps, Sir, you would an- 
ſwer, that whether this dangerous 
power be given to Peers or Common- 
ers, that ſtill the effect would be the 
ſame; they would have executive 
government 
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government in their hands, indepen- 
dent of the Crown, and would there- 
fore, whether Nobles or Commoners, 
be in fact an ariſtocracy. Perhaps 1 
might be inclined to allow the poſition, 
if this power had been intended to be- 
long to the Houſe of Repreſentatives, 
as a body, as an integral, conſtituent, 
part of the conſtitution : Then indeed 
theſe independent ſovereigns would be 
of that deſcription which both the 
meaning and the words of Mr. De 


Lolme hold out to us as objects of 
apprehenſion. 


I the propoſed Bill for the govern- 
ment of India, this executive power 


Was 
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was not to be taken fiom the hands of 


the. Grown, 0 be placed) ia cheſe:ofl 
either of the other eſtates of the realm; 
but it was to be transferred from a 
Company, who had groſsly miſapplied 
it, to a number of individuals, ſelected 
out of the bulk of the nation, partly 
from the peerage, partly from the re- 
preſentatives, and partly from the re- 


preſented.. 


TEE v were not to be irremoveable ; 
they were not to be irreſponſible ; they 
were not to be permanent; and there- 
fore 1 boldly aſſert they were not to be 
e Their power was, at 


maſt, a transfer from one corporation 
to 


L. 39 i] 
8 another; a delegation Au the 
oo ; removeable by, che cs on 


proper re preſentatign of delinquency ; 
reſponſible both t to the Clown and 
Parliament. bs 


. 
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| Now, sir, 1 am im confident that 
4149 8 © 

any man wno reads thoſe few chapters 

of De Lolme, which you recommend, 


with deliberation, and conſiders them 
with candour, cannot but obſerve that 
the object againſt which he guards us, 
is, any attempt to reſtrain the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, not by aboliſhing 
| any of it's powers that may appear dan- 
Serous, not by delegaling any of it's 

authority 


authority to be exerciſed under it's 
controul for a limited time, but by 
transferring any part of the ' execu- 
tive powers of the Crown to ſome 
other integral, lag iſtative, conflituent, 


and above all, permanent body of the 


conſtitution : a vodys not accountable 
to the true genuine executive power 


for its condu® ; a body whoſe juriſ- 


diction is to be without controul, it's 
authority irrevocable, and it's opera- 


tion perpetual If the example, by 


which our author illuſtrates his doc- 


trine, be adverted to, it will fully 


prove my poſition. The inſtance he 
has ſelected is Sweden; ; where the 


Senate had uſurped uncontroulably, 
irreyocably, 
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irrevocably, and permanently, fome 
part, at leaſt, of almoſt Fer branch 
of the executive power. 


2 CANNOT ſappoſe theſe obſerva= 
tions could have eſcaped the penetra- 
tion of a man, whoſe reputation ſtands 
ſo high in the world as Mr. Pulteney's; 
the only alternative, therefore, left me, 
is the ſuppoſition that you have miſ- 
applied your own talents, as well as 
' thoſe. of Mr. De Lolme, to ſerve the 
purpoſes of party, and. to ſupport a 
miniſter whoſe, only merit (much as 
it has been puffed) is of that ſpecies 
which properly belongs to children 
and dotards, innocence of intention 


and inactivity of conduct. 
G WiTtH 
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Wir the greateſt reſpect for your 


abilities, and the ſincereſt wiſhes that 


they may Toon be 8 in a 


better cauſe, 


I am, 
+ SIR, 


500590 c 
Your obedient Servant, 


The AUTHOR. 


